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A  $IMI<MONTHLY  RirOKT  ON  NIW  O  I  V  1 1 0  R  M  I  N  T  S, 
TRINDS,  lOiAS,  AND  RISEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


,\Vith  tho  doulh  <»f  llop.  tlEEliEi  LeNinski  of 

Michigan,  Rep.  Graham  A.  Barden  probably  will  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Education  &  Labor 
Committee.  Having  served  in  Congress  16  years,  Barden 
is  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  committee,  and 
under  House  seniority  rules  is  due  for  the  post. 

The  late  committee  chairman  and  Barden  offer  a  study 
in  contrasts.  While  Lesinski,  a  Catholic,  fought  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  any  form  of  federal  aid  to  education 
that  did  not  assure  aid  for  parochial  schools,  Barden,  a 
Protestant,  played  a  key  part  in  defeating  Taft-Hartley 
repeal  and  insists  on  rigid  exclusion  of  private-  and 
church-supported  schools  from  participation  in  federal 
funds. 

Holp  for  srhiMilN  noar  federal  projeelN 

approached  this  week  as  the  House  Education  &  I.abor 
Committee  worked  at  combining  bills  authorizing  funds 
for  general  operating  expenses  and  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  in  these  districts  into  0!ie  comprehensive  measure. 
In  sight:  a  $12.5.000.0()()-program  which  would  benefit 
approximately  6(M)  school  systems  in  areas  where  federal 
activities  are  straining  local  school  facilities. 

The  legislation  thus  far,  incidentally,  provides  that  the 
aid  be  administered  through  the  L.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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V«»ling  to  confinuo  tho  draft,  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  last  week  a  bill  that  would  extend 
registration  and  classification  features  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  until  June  24,  1952.  The  measure,  however, 
would  prohibit  actual  inductions  until  Congress  declared 
a  national  emergency  requiring  an  increase  in  armed 
strength. 

If  approved  in  the  Senate,  draft  machinery  will  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  new  name.  “Selective  Service"  has  been  cast 
aside  for  “Manpower  Registration.” 

On  Armed  Forces  Day  (May  20),  incidentally.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  made  another  plea  for  universal  military 
training.  If  Congress  had  enacted  UMT  four  years  ago, 
he  declared,  there  wouldn’t  be  a  cold  war  today. 

.ShunniEiiS  broad  sehool  Eiieasurps*  the  House 
Education  &  Labor  Committee  has  paid  no  heed  to  the 
teachers’  salary  bill  since  voting  in  March  to  consider  it 
“on  or  after  April  17.”  Apparently  the  bill.  H.R.  ,59.59. 
which  provides  8240,000.000  in  federal  funds  for  public 
school  teachers  salaries,  will  be  pushed  far  under  the  sod 
by  the  end  of  the  session.  One  of  the  few  steps  taken  to 
retrieve  it  was  made  last  month  by  Rep.  Perkins  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor,  he  called  for 
immediate  action. 

The  May  NFA  Journal  states:  “The  \F.A  vigorously 
supports  H.R.  .5939  . . .  [despite]  rumors  to  the  contrary.” 

Education  of  crippled  children  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  members  of  a  Senate  welfare  sub-committee 
last  month  during  hearings  on  a  measure  which  would 
authorize  matching  grants  to  states  for  the  schooling  of 
children  with  physical  handicaps.  Under  the  bill,  the 
federal  contribution  would  start  at  84,000.000  annually, 
increase  to  a  maximum  of  $16.000.0(K)  after  four  vears. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  group.  Dr.  Darrell  Mase, 
professor  of  education  at  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  stated  that  only  13^i^  of  2.000,000  children  with 
serious  handicaps  now  receive  the  special  education  that 
they  need. 

Tax  exemption  haN  been  denied  New  York 
U.’s  macaroni  firm,  C.  F.  Mueller  Co.,  by  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  U.  S.  Reversing  the  decision  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Tax  Court  ruled  that  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  tax  all  commercial  corporations  competing  with 
each  other  for  business.  Exemption  of  such  businesses. 
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although  owned  by  schools,  it  continued,  would  have  “a 
vicious  effect  upon  non-exempt  competitors,  because  the 
exempt  corporation,  unlike  the  mere  holding  company, 
might  be  able  to  undersell  its  competitors  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  advantage,” 


council  movement.  Such  a  conference,  incidentally,  re¬ 
cently  was  conducted  in  Detroit  by  the  Nat,  Commission 
for  a  group  of  prospective  council  founders  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Illinois. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Hidden  Taxes,  NEA  Committee  on  Tax  Education  &  Scho<d 
Finance.  Research  Div.,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W .,  W ash.  6,  D.C. 
( First  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  “Immediate  Problems  in  School 
Finance,”  the  report  analyzes  the  attacks  on  “hidden  taxes"  being 
made  by  tax-fighting  groups.) 

The  Yearbook  of  School  Law,  1950,  Lee  0.  Garber.  School  of  Ed., 
U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  88p.  ( Court  decisions  involv¬ 
ing  education  as  reported  by  states  during  1949.) 


Administration 

Lengthening  of  the  Hchool  day  at  East  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Shaw  high  school  is  one  of  the  first  positive 
measures  a  school  has  taken  to  combat  scholarship 
problems  partially  caused  by  television.  Starting  next 
fall,  Shaw  students  must  remain  at  school  one-half  hour 
longer  each  day,  when  supervised  classroom  study  will 
be  substituted  in  part  for  homework. 

Trends  toward  fiseal  independence  of 

school  boards  are  revealed  in  a  new  NEA  Research  Bul¬ 
letin  which  analyzes  a  survey  of  fiscal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  city  boards  of  education  and  other  agencies  of  local 
government. 

Of  1,892  city  school  systems,  the  survey  discloses,  34% 
are  completely  independent  and  another  22%  are  free  of 
budget  and  tax  levy  controls,  although  subject  to  city 
authority  in  certain  other  ways.  The  remaining  44%  are 
under  the  thumb  of  municipal  government  in  all  matters 
involving  the  school  tax  levy  and  school  budget. 

In  general,  extent  of  fiscal  autonomy  is  loosely  related 
to  city  size.  Thus  while  school  boards  in  56%  of  all  cities 
in  the  sur\’ey  were  found  to  be  independent  in  the  critical 
areas  of  budgeting  and  taxation,  in  cities  with  more  than 
30,000  population,  dependent  boards  slipped  into  the  ma¬ 
jority.  In  cities  of  the  100,000  to  500,000  population 
category,  68%  of  the  boards  were  dependent.  But  these 
statistics  were  more  striking:  of  all  school  boards  elected, 
38%  were  dependent;  of  those  appointed,  87%, 

Although  the  emergence  of  fiscal  freedom  for  boards 
is  apparent,  the  Research  Division  concludes,  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  problems  brought  by  divided  fiscal 
authority  have  been  solved,  as  frequent  sniping  between 
school  and  city  officials  attests.  Peace  will  come,  it  adds, 
only  when  soundly-written  state  legislation  clearly  de¬ 
fines  authority. 

First  regional  office  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Com¬ 
mission  for  Public  Schools  has  been  opened  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  oflBce  will  give  assistance  to  local  organizations 
in  the  14  Southern  states  in  establishing  local  citizens’ 
school  councib,  is  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  D. 
Bement,  formerly  executive  director  of  the  Committee 
for  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Bement  plans  state  and  sectional  workshops  to 
acquaint  civic  and  school  leaders  with  the  citizens’  school 


f'hances  for  the  gifted  to  succeed  were 
greater  in  the  last  century  than  today,  as  far  as  persons 
of  superior  ability  without  educated  talent  are  concerned, 
according  to  a  statement  to  be  published  this  month  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and 
A  ASA.*  Now  few  persons  of  superior  intelligence  find 
careers  open  to  them  unless  they  have  training  and  the 
means  to  finance  that  training,  the  Commission  main¬ 
tains.  The  consequence:  loss  of  potential  leaders  at  a 
time  when  they  are  badly  needed.  To  end  such  waste, 
the  policy-makers  call  for  more  scholarship  aid  for  gifted 
students,  not  only  on  the  college  level,  but  also  in  high 
schools. 

Exceptional  students,  they  continue,  should  be  given 
(1)  general  education  that  will  equip  them  to  deal  com¬ 
petently  with  themselves,  their  environment  and  fellow- 
men  (2)  wide  acquaintance  with  the  record  of  human 
experience,  including  familiarity  with  foreign  cultures 
and  languages,  basic  training  in  mathematics,  and  (3) 
counseling  that  w'ill  assist  them  in  making  wise  decisions 
about  educational  and  vocational  plans.  Reviewing  the 
oft-debated  merits  of  acceleration  and  homogeneous 
grouping,  the  educators  stress  the  importance  of  individ¬ 
ualized  instruction  for  the  gifted,  recommend  that  they 
be  encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  for  direction  of 
their  own  learning. 

6-^4  plans  are  preferred  by  city  superintend¬ 
ents  who  favor  inclusion  of  junior  colleges  in  public 
school  systems,  according  to  a  report  in  the  May  School 
Review.  Of  some  700  school  chiefs,  40%  hold  out  for 
the  6-4-4  organizations,  some  30%  favor  6-3-3-2  plans. 
Few  choose  8-4-2  or  6-6-2  patterns. 

Popularity  of  the  6-4-4  system  is  noteworthy,  Sebastian 
S.  Martorana,  collector  of  the  opinions,  points  out,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  traditional  organ¬ 
ization  and  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  22  years  ago 
(by  Pasadena).  It  now  is  used  in  only  12  school  systems. 

,When  most  students  reach  school  hy  has, 

the  bus  can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  better  the  school’s 
educational  program,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
Central  Ideas,  published  by  the  committee  for  educational 
research  of  the  newly  formed  Central  Schools  Assn,  in 
New  York.  Here  are  some  of  the  bus  activities  reported: 

1.  In  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  all  buses  are  equipped  with  tape 
recorders  as  a  means  of  entertaining  and  teaching  students 
while  they  travel  to  and  from  school.  Recordings  vary — 
the  school  band  may  play,  the  principal,  a  teacher  or  pupil 
may  talk. 

2.  In  Frewsburg,  N.  Y,,  school  officials  arranged  a 
special  tour  for  faculty  members  via  school  bus,  took 
them  along  the  regular  route  so  that  they  might  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  living  conditions  in  the  area, 
knowledge  of  the  community  and  insight  as  to  the  “bus¬ 
time”  factor  for  students. 

3.  In  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  student  section  leaders  are  as¬ 
signed  to  each  bus.  Over-seeing  the  conduct  of  students 
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in  one-fourth  of  the  seats,  each  section  leader  is  a  bus 
monitor. 

4.  In  EUenburg,  N.  Y.,  parents  may  ride  school  buses 
with  their  children  to  attend  school  functions.  Each  pas¬ 
senger  must  contribute  10c  for  trips  to  special  events. 
l?hould  the  collected  fare  not  cover  costs,  the  school  group 
sponsoring  the  affair  must  make  up  the  deficit. 

Seeking  facilities  for  higher  education^ 

the  Board  of  Control  for  Southern  Regional  Education 
has  its  eye  on  non-educational  agencies  and  industries  in 
the  South.  According  to  Dr.  John  E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  Board,  many  agencies  and  industrial  organizations 
have  plant  equipment  and  technical  libraries  that  no  uni¬ 
versity  could  provide  without  tremendous  outlay  of  funds. 
Such  plants,  he  continues,  also  are  staffed  by  men  whose 
training  and  experience  in  highly  specialized  fields  can 
be  matched  on  no  campus.  Hence,  the  idea  is  to  send 
students  to  these  plants  for  graduate  training.  First  agency 
being  considered  for  possible  use  is  the  TVA. 

education  projects  were  carried  out  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  country  during 
the  1949-50  school-year.  Of  the  activities,  most  involved 
vocational  guidance,  visits  to  industry,  surveys  of  school 
needs,  publicity  for  schools,  promotion  of  bond  issues, 
athletics  and  safety. 

Of  all  local  units,  the  Nat.  Chamber  reports,  70%  have 
active  education  committees,  while  another  20%  conduct 
school  projects  through  other  committees  or  through 
their  boards  of  directors. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*  Education  of  the  Gifted,  Educational  Policies  Commission.  NEA, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  80p.  35c. 

Timely  Tips  on  Millage  Campaigns — A  Millage  Manual,  Mich. 
Ed.  Assn.  Lansing  2,  Mich.  16p.  ( A  guide  to  help  school  author¬ 
ities  conduct  millage  campaigns  more  effectively.) 

Administrative  Operational  Patterns,  Alfred  H.  Skogsberg.  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  $2.10. 
( Survey  of  practices  in  outstanding  school  systems. ) 

“Free-for-All  Discussions,”  Edmund  W.  Thurston.  Nation’s  Schools, 
June  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11,  III.  (Report  of  open  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings  conducted  in  Westwood,  Mass.) 


Professional  Relations 


-Service  with  youth  agencies  is  recommended 
to  freshmen  at  the  U.  of  Cincinnati  Teachers  College.  A 
side  project  of  an  Introduction  to  Education  course,* 
such  work  (although  not  required)  is  considered  by  the 
faculty  to  be  an  excellent  means  for  the  student  to  gain 
first-hand  educational  experience,  and  insight  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  actually  fitted  for  teaching. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  show  little,  if  any,  improvement  over  pre-war  days, 
the  Nat.  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  announced  last 
month  when  publishing  a  study,  “Employment  and  Com¬ 
pensation  in  Education,”  made  by  Prof,  of  Economics 
Geo.  J.  Stigler  of  Columbia  U.  The  report  disclosed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  economic 


status  of  teachers  has  improved.  While  their  salaries  have 
increased  709%  since  1900,  per  capita  national  income 
is  up  only  513%. 

College  teachers  have  not  fared  so  well.  In  1949,  aver¬ 
age  salary  in  college  teaching  was  $4,200.  But  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  it  had  dropped  15%  since  1940,  was 
approximately  at  its  1908  level. 

According  to  the  study,  the  gap  between  college  and 
public  school  teachers’  salaries  has  steadily  narrowed 
since  1910.  At  that  time  college  salaries  averaged  2.4 
times  more  than  those  of  public  school  teachers.  By  1930, 
the  advantage  had  slipped  to  1.6  times  as  much,  and  in 
1950  to  1.5.  The  past  10  years  have  brought  the  pay 
scales  even  more  closely  in  line,  for  since  1941,  elementary 
teachers’  salaries  have  risen  66%,  high  school  salaries 
57%,  college  salaries  only  46%. 

But  shed  no  tears  for  college  teachers,  Stigler  added. 
Usually,  he  pointed  out,  their  incomes  are  augmented 
from  20  to  25%  by  earnings  other  than  their  salaries. 
Therefore,  their  annual  take  continues  to  measure  up 
well  to  that  of  persons  in  dental,  medical  and  legal  pro¬ 
fessions. 

First  school  of  natural  resources  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  probably  in  the  world,  will  open  at  the  U.  of 
Michigan  next  fall.  Replacing  and  expanding  the  School 
of  Forestry  &  Conservation,  the  new  unit  will  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  training  of  prospective  teachers 
in  conservation  teaching  methods,  Samuel  T.  Dana,  head 
of  the  new  school,  states. 

Tighteuiug  of  tcachiug  staudards  has  been 
announced  in  Georgia.  Starting  this  fall,  no  emergency 
certificates  will  be  issued  to  teachers  without  college  train¬ 
ing  (some  373  high  school  graduates  were  permitted  to 
teach  this  past  year),  and  emergency  certificates  of  teach¬ 
ers  with  some,  but  less  than  two  years  of  college  prepara¬ 
tion  will  not  be  renewed  unless  their  holders  put  in  at 
least  six  weeks  of  study  this  summer. 

Advice  was  dowu  to  earth  when  graduating 
seniors  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  State  U.  met 
in  conference  recently.  Consultants  for  each  discussion 
group  were  beginning  teachers  who  had  been  graduated 
the  year  before,  while  problems  considered  were  those 
which  some  400  recent  graduates  had  submitted  when 
asked  what  difiSculties  they  had  first  encountered  on  teach¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Mouotouy  of  summer  study  while  earning  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  could  be  relieved,  according  to  an  editorial 
in  the  May  issue  of  New  York  State  Education,  if  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  so  that  various  summers  could  be 
spent  at  different  universities.  Tbe  writer,  Marjorie  Blythe, 
second  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Assn.,  suggests  this  plan  for  New  York:  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (i.c.,  the  state  Regents)  could 
grant  its  own  M.A.,  permitting  a  teacher  who  so  wished 
to  study  for  his  master’s  at  several  different  institutions. 

Annual  Southern  States  Work  Conference 

will  be  held  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  for  10  days  begin¬ 
ning  June  5.  Sponsored  by  state  departments  of  educa- 
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tion  and  t.tatc  education  associations  in  It  ^outhe^n 
states,  the  workshops  have  been  held  annually  since  1940, 
have  resulted  in  many  studies  of  benefit  particularly  to 
Southern  schools.  Studies  to  he  issued  after  the  meeting 
this  year  include  “Resource-l  se  Education,”  “Instruc¬ 
tional  Materials.”  “School  Public  Relations  in  the 
Southern  Region.” 

CL  RREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
*“A  Progress  Report  on  a  Community  Field-Experience  Project” 
tr esiey  Duewel  &  Irving  Robbins.  Educational  Research  Bulletin, 
.■ipr,  12,  1950.  College  of  Ed.,  Ohio  State  V.,  Columbus. 

“Equhalents  for  College  Credits  Recognized  as  Meeting  Projes- 
sional-Grou'th  Requirements  of  Salary  Schedules  in  Cities  over 
30.000  in  Population,”  Educational  Kesearcli  i'ervice  Circular. 
.Vo.  I.  1950.  NEA,  1201  loth  St.,  S.H .,  U  ash.  6,  D.C.  50c. 

"Personnel  Committees  Including  Staff  Members  in  Cities  over 
30.000  in  Population.”  Educational  Kesearcli  Service  Circular, 
^o.  2,  1950.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.K .,  K  ash.  6,  IhC.  50c. 

“Is  Your  Contract  Real?”  Robbins  IF.  Barstoic,  Jr.  Connecticut 
Teacher,  May  1950.  21  Oak  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (Suggestions 
for  framing  sound  contracts. ) 


Teaching  3iethods  and  Problems 


XowN  haw  jfroalcr  iinpa<‘l  on  mIuiIoiiIn  as  a 

result  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  in  a  current 
news  class  at  Meadville  (Pa.)  high  school.  Opening  exer¬ 
cise  of  each  class  session  is  always  the  same:  listening  to 
a  15-minute  news  broadcast  and  commentary  presented 
by  a  local  radio  station.  Supplying  an  clement  of  im¬ 
mediacy  less  evident  in  printed  news  materials,  the  news¬ 
casts  provide  up-to-the-minute  information  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  also  result  in  a  “sujjervised  listening”  period 
which  teachers  believe  has  been  beneficial  to  pupils. 

Described  in  the  May  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the 
Meadville  current  news  class  meets  at  9  o'clock  each 
morning.  Topics  stressed  are  those  which  develop  as 
major  trends  in  the  news  from  day  to  day.  Each  student 
is  required  to  make  a  special  study  of  at  least  one  major 
news  development,  hut  recei\es  his  final  grade  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  interest  in  current  topics  (2)  written  reports 
(31  scrapbooks  (4) participation  in  group  discussions  (5) 
initiative  in  following  events  through  voluntary  reading 
(6)  l)ackground  knowledge  of  news. 

The  class  has  public  relations  possibilities.  Meadville 
teachers  point  out.  Parents  have  become  regular  listeners 
to  the  morning  newscasts  that  they  may  keep  up  with 
what  their  sons  and  daughters  are  studying,  and  the  radio 
station,  of  course,  is  pleased  with  its  growing  audience. 

Road  l<»  nowhoro  in  li^achinu'  c*if izonNhip 

is  that  recommended  by  jjersons  who  would  have  schools 
specialize  in  patriotic  “rituals,”  including  the  “mumbling 
of  pledges  to  the  flag  and  memorizing  of  hits  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  according  to  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Burton,  director  of 
apprenticeship  at  Harvard  U.  School  of  Education.  In¬ 
stead.  Dr.  Burton  urges  immediate  adoption  of  realistic 
social  studies  programs  which  would  prepare  students  to 
tackle  current  problems. 

When  confining  civics  study  to  the  framework  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  points  out,  teachers  hide  part  of  the  truth  as 
to  how  the  government  operates.  For  instance,  he  ex¬ 


plains.  when  presenting  the  s>  stem  of  checks  and  balances, 
teachers  also  should  bring  up  the  influence  of  pressure 
groups  and  lobbyists  and  the  effects  of  propaganda. 
“Teach  the  world  as  it  is  and  why,”  he  concluded  in  a 
talk  before  the  Mid-Century  Conference  on  Citizenship 
Education  in  New  York  City  last  month.  (For  another  report 
on  citizenship  education,  see  CL  RRICUL.4.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Grammar  Drill:  Four  Years  of  It  Before  High  School,”  Rosalie 
Rives  Conard  Switzer.  Clearing  House,  Apr.  1950.  207  4th  .4ve., 
N.Y.  3.  (The  author  presents  a  case — and  outline — for  steady 
grammar  study  in  elementary  schools.) 

Creative  I’lay  .\cting:  Learning  Through  Drama.  Isabel  B.  Burger. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  10 1  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  199 p.  $3.  (Reports  of 
methods  employed  successfully  in  an  experimental-theater  project 
in  Baltimore,  j 

“.4  Laboratory  Method  for  English,”  Ina  Marmon.  ('alifornia 
Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  May  1950.  ISO  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  3.  ( Report  of  laboratory  classes  for  students  who  need 
special  help  in  communication  skills  at  Stockton  College.) 

“All  Children  .Are  Creative,”  Washington  Ed.  Jour.,  .May  1950. 
814  Second  Ave.  Bldg.,  Seattle  4.  ( .4n  explanation  of  how  Mrs. 
Josephine  Burch  helps  pupils  of  Lincoln  elementary  school,  Seattle, 
develop  talent  in  art.  Of  50  school  paintings  ehosen  for  cross¬ 
country  exhibits  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  International  .Art  E.x- 
hibition  last  year,  seven  came  from  Lincoln  elementary  school.) 

“Method  in  Non-Oral  Beginning  Reading.”  James  E.  McDade. 
Elementary  School  Jour.,  .May  I9.i0.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(Discussion  of  three  phases  of  non-oral  reading  instruction.) 


Curricula 


arlirloN  on  odut'afion  appearing  in  general 
magazines  in  the  past  decade,  only  10  concerned  the  high 
school  curriculum.  Dr.  M.  L.  Story,  of  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women,  reports  after  a  search  through  the 
Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Specialized  pop¬ 
ular  magazines  (e.g.,  those  devoted  to  health,  child-rear¬ 
ing,  recreation)  printed  33  others.  But  of  the  entire 
group,  only  one  interpreted  broad  curriculum  movements 
in  secondary  education.  Others  dealt  with  particular 
phases  of  the  high  school  program,  six  with  driver-train¬ 
ing  and  safety,  six  with  aviation  and  flight  training,  16 
with  health  and  phjsical  education.  Such  lopsided  pres¬ 
entation  is  just  cause  for  the  public’s  prejudiced  concep¬ 
tion  of  modern  schooling.  Dr.  Story  writes  in  the  April 
Clearirtf;  House.  He  advises  high  school  teachers:  “Start 
hitting  popular  magazines  with  good  interpretive  articles.” 

I*ro){ros«»i  in  ncx  odll«*alion  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Landis,  of  the  State  College  of  Washington.  Pull¬ 
man,  who  recently  made  a  survey  of  how  and  when  two 
generations  of  women  received  their  first  information 
about  sex.  From  questionnaires  sent  coeds  at  Pullman 
and  their  mothers,  he  found  that  significant  gains  had 
been  made,  if  acquiring  sex  information  early  in  child¬ 
hood  and  receiving  it  from  parents  may  be  considered 
goals. 

Of  307  students,  he  reports,  S\.9Ur  received  their  first 
sex  information  before  13  years  of  age.  two-thirds  of 
them  from  parents  or  other  relatives.  In  contrast,  only 
54.59?^  of  the  307  mothers  reported  that  they  had  obtained 
their  first  knowledge  of  sex  before  the  age  of  13,  and  less 
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than  half  obtained  it  from  parents  or  other  members  of 
their  families. 

Mothers  and  daughters  were  of  the  same  opinion  (pro¬ 
portionately  I  as  to  the  best  source  of  sex  education: 
nine  of  10  thought  it  should  come  from  parents.  But 
more  than  half  of  both  generations  thought  that  schools 
should  provide  sex  education,  too. 

Findings  of  cilizonsliip  cvalualionsi  made  in 
Kansas  last  year  indicate  that  high  school  social  studies 
programs  are  not  succeeding  when  it  comes  to  helping 
students  develop  as  good  citizens. 

In  An  Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Education  in  the  High 
School,*  social  studies  teachers  in  11  high  schools  (which 
are  cooperating  in  the  Kansas  Study  of  Education  for 
Citizenship — EDI  C.ATIOS  SliMMAKY,  Jan.  .5,  I9t9,  et  scq.) 
reveal  that  social  studies  programs  are  effective  in  certain 
ways.  For  instance  they  give  students  knowledge  of  the 
structures,  powers  and  processes  of  government,  are  of 
benefit  in  helping  certain  students  develop  desirable  at¬ 
titudes.  But  as  for  developing  skills  in  various  aspects  of 
critical  thinking,  the  social  studies  as  usually  taught 
apparently  are  a  dead  loss. 

Checking  on  the  abilities  of  freshmen  and  the  abilities 
of  seniors,  the  teachers  found  little  difference  in  the  two 
groups  in  such  skills  as  ( 1 )  comparing  and  interpreting 
information  (2)  formulating  and  applying  generalizations 
(3)  recognizing  assumptions  in  an  argument  (4)  recog¬ 
nizing  revelance  and  validity  of  evidence  (.i)  recognizing 
logical  consistency  in  an  argument. 

Such  lack  of  progress  after  four  years  of  high  school, 
the  study  concludes,  no  doubt  stems  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  social  studies  teachers  and  texts  have  emphasized 
hut  one  objective,  accumulation  of  information.  But  the 
1 1  schools  taking  part  in  the  evaluation  study,  as  well  as 
14  other  Kansas  high  schools,  are  cooperatively  devising 
a  social  studies  program  which  will  bring  development 
of  critical  thinking,  desirable  attitudes,  and  the  habit  of 
j  keeping  informed  into  greater  prominence. 

/ 

Add<*d  to  I  Ith  grade  Noeial  NtudieN  in  Su¬ 
perior,  Wis.,  next  year  will  be  a  unit  called  “Labor.” 
Constructed  by  a  committee  of  Amer.  Federation  of  Labor 
members  and  social  studies  teachers,  the  study  will  be 
presented  in  all  junior-year  social  studies  classes  starting 
in  September,  Supt.  Leslie  W.  Johnson  reports. 

Although  Mtudying  railroads*  steamships  and 
the  “air  age.”  many  students  are  never  exposed  to  the 
history  of  public  education,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  May  AF/f  Journal.  But  now  and  then  a  school  at- 
»  tempts  to  fill  the  void. 

’  for  instance,  in  Murfreesboro.  Tenn.,  the  training 
t  school  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  State  College  presents 
(  history  of  the  American  public  school  system  as  part  of 
Ij  a  unit  on  democracy  offered  in  the  sixth  grade,  the 
Journal  reports.  This  past  year,  after  studying  such  high 

(points  as  the  Puritan’s  Deludcrs  Ad.  that  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  first  address  to  Congress  which  concerned  edu¬ 
cation,  Thomas  Jefferson’s  plan  for  public  education,  and 
Horace  Mann,  the  sixth-graders  went  on  to  investigate 
the  history  of  schools  in  Tennessee.  Final  activity  was 
study  of  current  educational  problems  and  legislative  pro¬ 


posals.  This  included  obtaining  statements  from  school 
and  political  leaders  in  the  state  on  what  they  were  trying 
to  do  for  public  education. 

CL  RREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*An  Evaluation  of  Citizenship  Education  in  High  School,  Eldon 
G.  U’heeler  &  D.  F.  Shoualter.  Kansas  State  College  Press, 
Manhattan.  4lp. 

“A  New  Program  for  Teaching  Expression  in  Language,”  Virginia 
.iliein.  School  Review,  .May  1930.  .5750  Ellis  .4ve.,  Chicago  37. 
(An  account  of  the  English  program  adopted  by  the  Rochester, 
Minn.,  senior  high  school  after  a  testing  program  revealed  that 
its  students  rated  low  in  writing  skills. ) 

Fire  Safety:  for  Teachers  of  Intermediate  Grades,  NE.i  (.ommis- 
sion  on  Safety  Ed.  1201  loth  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.(L  50c. 

"Training  for  .Motherhood,”  Grayce  E.  Long.  Connecticut  Teacher, 
May  1950.  21  Oak  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (How  fifth-  and  sixth- 
grade  "aides”  assist  kindergarten  teachers  at  Sarah  J.  Rawson 
School,  Hartford. ) 

"Correlated  Studies:  A  Custom-Built  Curriculum.”  Leona  Yar- 
dumian.  California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  May  19.50.  ISO  S.  Van 
Ness  .4ve.,  San  Francisco  3.  (.4  high  school  program  designed 
for  mentally  handicapped  students.) 

"Human  Growth  and  Relations,”  Washington  State  Curriculum 
jour.,  Jan.  1950.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia.  (Ten 
articles  on  how  schools  are  working  to  improve  human  relations,  j 


Religion 


Itapid  growth  of  Eplsropal  sehools  during 
the  last  few  years  is  the  church’s  answer  to  “materialistic 
public  school  education,”  according  to  the  Rev.  David 
C.  Colony,  of  St.  Martin’s  Episcopal  church.  New  Orleans, 
national  president  of  the  Episcopal  Parish  School  Assn. 

Public  schools,  he  charged,  have  scratched  most  of  the 
subjects  that  “can’t  he  turned  into  dollars  and  cents.” 
citing  Latin  as  a  typical  subject  dropped  because  of  its 
impracticality.  As  a  result,  students  are  being  turned  out 
pure  materialists,  and  in  times  of  crisis,  have  no  emotional 
resources,  he  accused. 

The  school  the  Rev.  Colony  heads  presents  an  example 
in  growth  of  church-school  enrollments.  In  February 
1947,  it  enrolled  25  pupils,  had  one  teacher.  Today  it 
has  26  teachers  and  a  list  of  500  pupils  who  have  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  fall  term.  In  the  past  two  years.  11  new 
Episcopal  schools  have  opened  in  Louisiana. 

Another  suit  eharging  religiouN  teaeliing 

in  schools  has  gone  before  the  New  Mexico  supreme  court. 
This  time  two  school  board  members  of  the  tiny  town  of 
Lindrith  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  principal  and  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  local  school  from  leading  prayers  in 
classrooms  or  grace  before  school  meals.  Last  year,  the 
state's  high  court  banished  235  Catholic  nuns  from  New 
Mexico’s  list  of  certified  teachers.  Said  one  of  the  protest¬ 
ing  boardmen:  “If  it  is  illegal  for  one  group  to  preach  in 
the  schools,  it’s  illegal  for  others.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Religious  Beliefs  of  Youth,  Murray  G.  Ross.  .4ssn.  Press.  291 
Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  2b9p.  $3.  ( Report  of  a  .survey  on  the  religious 
beliefs  of  1,935  typical  youths. ) 

The  American  Tradition  in  Religion  and  Education.  Robt.  Free¬ 
man  Butts.  Beacon  Press.  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  244p.  $3. 
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Guidance 


In  a  human  relations  class  of  a  Ridgely  (Md.) 
school,  seventh-graders  this  past  year  wrote  and  produced 
a  play  which  they  titled  Oscar  Ticks.  Presented  as  an 
exchange  assembly  program  before  students  of  nearby 
schools,  the  play  demonstrated  how  human  drives  for 
recognition,  security,  and  adventure,  and  interest  in  the 
opposite  sex  motivate  actions.  First  act  showed  how  lack 
of  these  drives  resulted  in  Oscar  (a  puppet)  making  no 
progress  of  any  type  in  school.  In  the  second  act,  Oscar 
(now  a  real  boy)  improves.  In  the  third  and  final  act. 
however,  the  drives  expand  until  they  get  out  of  control, 
and  Oscar  is  found  to  be  “over-ticking." 

Kmuofh  transition  to  Junior  hi{«h  has  been 
developed  for  pupils  in  Richfield,  Utah,  as  a  result  of  an 
orientation  program  inaugurated  last  year.  One  of  its 
features:  junior  high  school  visiting  day,  when  sixth- 
grade  pupils  from  elementary  schools  in  the  community 
attend  junior  high  classes,  each  in  the  company  of  a 
selected  seventh-grade  “buddy.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Counseling  the  Handicapped  in  the  Rehabilitation  Process,  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Hamilton.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  296p. 
S3J0. 

“Who  Teaches  Our  Children?”  Edgar  Dale.  NEA  Jour.,  May 
1950.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  discussion  of  influ¬ 
ences  other  than  the  schools  which  affect  the  character  of  young 
people. ) 


Student  Activities 


Using  couMus  bureau  techniques,  some  150 
civics  students  at  Carver  high  school.  Chicago,  are  ques¬ 
tioning  teen-agers  living  in  a  nearby  1,600-family  Negro 
housing  project  to  find  out  how  many  of  them  are  not  in 
school.  Career  high  school  can  use  the  information,  for 
its  drop-out  rate  for  the  past  four  years  is  reckoned  at 
75%. 

Ideal  student  government,  according  to  George 
W.  Castka  of  Long  Island  City  high  school,  should  in¬ 
clude  (1)  student  council  (2)  homeroom  congress  (3) 
student  court  (4)  service  squad  (5)  leadership  courses. 
In  the  May  issue  of  School  Activities,  he  describes  how 
each  should  be  organized. 

Students  took  over  a  radio  station  for  a  full 
18-hour  radio  day  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  last  month,  handled 
all  jobs  ordinarily  performed  by  the  regular  station  staff. 
While  some  students  (after  auditions)  were  responsible 
for  announcing,  newscasts,  disc- jockey  programs,  others 
were  stationed  at  the  transmitter,  observing  the  technical 
end  of  broadcasting,  and  others  helped  with  the  business 
operations  of  the  station. 

While  the  Xat.  Student  Assn.  will  send  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Second  World  Student  Congress  in 
Prague  this  summer,  it  is  not  blacksliding  on  its  stand  of 
two  years  ago  when  it  broke  off  relations  with  the  alleged¬ 
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ly  Communist-dominated  International  Llnion  of  Students 
which  sponsors  the  event.  In  taking  part  in  the  congr^, 
NSA  Vice-Pres.  Erskine  Childers  explains,  the  association 
hopes  to  present  the  American  point  of  view,  and  to  “re¬ 
establish  contact  with  students  in  Eastern  Europe,  many 
of  whom  are  anti-Communist.” 

''Magic  rircle”  clubs  have  been  proposed  to  high 
schools  in  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Nebraska 
and  Oklahoma.  Like  Junior  Achievement  clubs,  “Magic 
Circle”  groups  would  operate  miniature  businesses,  and 
like  the  “Magic  Circle”  Foundation,  would  stress  the  goal 
of  processing  raw  materials  at  the  place  of  growth  in  the 
above-named  “Magic  Circle”  states. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Leisure-Time  Activities  of  Iowa  High  School  Students,”  J.  A. 
Starrak.  Midland  Schools,  May  1950.  415  Shops  Bldg.,  Des 
Moines,  la.  (A  report  from  Iowa's  State  Dept,  of  Education  which 
recently  made  a  study  of  leisure-time  activities  of  7,000  high 
school  freshmen  and  seniors.) 


V  ocational^industrial 


•lump  in  number  of  women  with  Jobw  should 
be  noted  by  educators,  according  to  David  L.  Kaplan, 
chief  of  occupation  and  industry  statistics  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  division  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  These  statistics,  I 
he  believes,  are  significant:  g 

1.  Thirty -two  per  cent  of  all  women  and  girls  over  14 
years  of  age  are  working,  compared  with  28%  in  1940. 

2.  Today  women  make  up  29%  of  the  entire  labor 
force,  compared  with  25%  in  1940. 

3.  Married  women  workers  outnumber  single  women 
workers,  and  about  one  of  four  have  children  under  18 
years  of  age. 

4.  Today  one  in  every  10  working  women  is  in  domestic  , 
service,  compared  with  one  in  every  six  before  the  war.  ) 
Women  are  less  concentrated  in  the  professions  and  semi¬ 
professions  (jjartly  due  to  the  exodus  from  teaching  and 
nursing),  more  are  in  factory  and  clerical  work. 

For  educators,  these  trends  mean  that  job  selection  and 
training  is  of  increasing  importance  for  girls,  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  problems  of  training 
women  to  be  competent  homemakers  while  holding  jobs, 
and  —  that  home  economics  should  be  encouraged  for 
boys.  The  latter,  Mr.  Kaplan  believes,  will  be  called  upon 
to  offer  more  help  about  the  house  if  women  take  on  an 
increasing  responsibility  for  the  economic  support  of  the 
family. 

Don't  soil  demonsirafions  sthort  as  an  excel-  ^ 
lent  teaching  technique  for  shop  classes,  David  P.  Barnard, 
of  the  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis..  writes  in  the  May  • 
issue  of  the  Amer.  Vocational  Journal.  For  class  dem-  ' 
onstrations,  he  suggests:  suspend  a  large  mirror  over  the 
demonstration  table  at  a  45-degree  angle  so  that  students  ■ 
in  back  rows  can  see  what  is  going  on.  I 

Short  trips  into  the  business  world  were  I 
recommended  for  commercial  teachers  last  month  at  a  I 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Business  Education  I 
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for  New  York  City  schools.  Teachers,  one  council  mem¬ 
ber  proposed,  should  be  assigned  at  intervals  to  actual 
jobs  in  offices  or  factories  for  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
when  they  would  pick  up  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  industry. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Absence  of  umpires  contributes  to  good  sports¬ 
manship  in  baseball  and  groundball  games  played  during 
physical  education  periods  at  Mackenzie  high  school, 
Detroit.  In  the  May  School  Activities,  C.  W.  Beeman 
explains  that  all  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  team  in 
the  field,  with  specific  responsibilities  allotted  to  each 
player.  For  instance,  all  balls  and  strikes  are  called  by  the 
catcher,  put-outs  by  basemen.  Should  an  argument  arise, 
however,  the  judgment  of  the  boy  making  the  play  is  re¬ 
garded  as  final.  It’s  an  honor  system  that  works.  Mr. 
Beeman  points  out,  probably  because  boys  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  positions,  immediately  are  snubbed  by 
classmates. 

A  new  department  at  Roslyn  (N.Y.)  high  school 
will  combine  hosteling,  camping,  hiking,  skiing  and  other 
activities  not  in  the  field  of  organized  sports.  Set  up  this 
year,  the  department  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  achievements 

(of  the  high  school’s  Hostel  Club,  which  has  conducted 
bicycle  trips  for  the  past  three  years  under  the  direction 
of  Art  Teacher  Frank  Walter. 

>  CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“IT orking  Together  for  School  Health,”  Health  Bulletin  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Apr.  1950.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  I  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  (Report  on  cooperation  between  state  departments  of 
education  and  state  departments  of  health.) 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  Materials  in  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation,  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education 
&  Recreation.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  I80p.  $2.50. 

^  “Rheumatic  Fever,”  Bernice  G.  Wedum.  NEA  Jour.,  May  1950. 
1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (What  teachers  should  know 
about  heart  disease  in  children. ) 
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AudiO"Visual 


A’ew  driver  edueafion  films  being  prepared  for 
distribution  to  high  schools  by  General  Motors  Corp. 
and  Ford  Motor  Co.  have  been  planned  with  the  help  of 
the  Nat.  Safety  Commission,  NEA,  to  insure  their  suit¬ 
ability  for  school  use.  Long  interested  in  elevating  the 
»  quality  of  teaching  materials  provided  by  industrial 
*  groups,  the  Commission  recently  noted  that  many  safety 
materials  do  not  meet  standards.  For  instance,  it  pointed 
out,  of  300  safety  films  and  filmstrips,  over  half  have 
been  found  inappropriate  for  use  in  classrooms. 

An  explanation  of  modern  education  will 
be  presented  in  a  film  series  planned  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education.  First  picture.  Helping  Our 
First-Grade  Children  to  Learn,  was  preview’ed  last  month, 
will  be  used  to  show  parents  how  the  first-grade  program 
builds  foundations  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 


through  capitalizing  on  children’s  interests.  Later  films 
in  the  series  will  document  other  grades,  including  high 
school. 


CURRENT  RE.4DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Visualizing  the  Vocational  Arts,”  See  &  Hear,  Vol.  V,  No.  8.  812 
N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  (A  series  of  articles  suggesting  ways 
in  which  audio-tisual  aids  may  be  used  to  improve  vocational  in¬ 
struction.  ) 

“Instructional  Materials  for  Diversified  Occupations,”  Geo.  E. 
Kohrman  &  W alter  C.  Brown.  Amer.  Vocational  Jour.,  May  1950. 
1010  Vermont  Ave.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  (Review  of  materials  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  in  Missouri. ) 

Methods  in  Vocational  Business  Education,  Harm  Harms.  South¬ 
western  Pub.  Co.,  204  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati  2.  342p.  $2.40. 


Parent-Teaeher 


PTA  rolls  have  broken  O  million,  now  stand 
at  6,167,089,  officers  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers  reported  at  the  group’s  annual  convention  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  last  month. 

Convention  leaders  also  announced  that  the  Nat.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Home  &  School 
planned  to  invite  all  nations  to  join  with  them  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  international  parent-teacher  organization.  Date 
and  location  of  the  founding  conference  were  not  reported, 
but  it  will  be  held  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  unusual  parent  program  sponsored  by 
the  Amherst  Central  School,  Snyder,  N.  Y.,  separate  study 
groups  are  conducted  for  parents  of  children  in  the  various 
grades  above  sixth-grade  level.  Attended  by  some  12  to 
30  parents,  each  group  meets  for  10  class  sessions,  takes 
up  problems  peculiar  to  the  grade  under  study.  Thus 
seventh-grade  parents  study  junior  high  school  adjust¬ 
ment;  eighth  grade  parents,  the  school  guidance  program; 
lOth-grade  parents,  the  health-science  program;  11th- 
grade  parents,  “how  parents  can  help  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selor”;  12th-grade  parents,  the  “world  of  work.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  conferences  are  conducted  for  parents  of 
sixth-grade  children  who  will  enter  school  the  following 
term. 

The  “graded”  study  groups,  however,  are  just  one  of 
many  parent  activities  in  the  school’s  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Principal  Philip  Schweickhard.  There 
also  are  general  conference  groups  which  meet  four  to  six 
times  each,  study  such  topics  as  sex  education,  family 
relationships,  education  and  vocational  guidance,  family 
finance,  boy-girl  relationships. 

Other  projects  are  large  forum-type  meetings.  Often 
these  center  around  the  psychological  problems  of  youth. 
One  this  year,  based  on  the  film  “Feeling  of  Rejection,” 
drew  an  audience  of  200.  Another,  based  on'  the  play 
“The  Ins  &  Outs,”  drew  a  crowd  of  400. 

To  do  two  good  turns  w^ith  ono  deed.  Ark¬ 
ansas  PTA  chapters  may  confer  life  memberships  in  the 
Arkansas  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers  on  members 
whom  they  so  wish  to  honor.  At  the  same  time  they  aid 
future  teachers,  for  all  life  membership  fees  go  into  a 
special  loan  fund  for  student  teachers  who  need  financial 
assistance  to  continue  their  education. 
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Education  Summary  •  June  5,  1950 


Building  and  Equipment 


(•lar<*«frop  <‘lastirooniM  at  Morton  elementary 
school.  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  have  had  spectacular  effect 
in  improving  posture  and  scholarship  of  pupils,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  Purdue  I  .  One  of  many  experiments 
in  classroom  lighting  being  conducted  throughout  the 
country,  an  investigation  made  this  year  at  Morton  school 
revealed  that  students  in  two  specially-lighted  rooms  had 
made  greater  progress  in  schoolwork  than  others,  had 
lost  nervous  habits,  while  no  change  in  nervousness  was 
noted  in  pupils  in  conventional  classrooms.  As  for  pos¬ 
ture,  only  25%  of  the  pupils  in  well-lighted  rooms  had 
posture  faults  at  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  with  40''( 
of  other  pupils. 

To  achieve  even  light  distribution  and  reduction  of 
lighting  contrasts,  the  two  classrooms  were  ecjuipped 
with  fiber  glass  panels  which  extended  upward  at  a  45- 
degree  angle  over  the  top  two-thirds  of  the  windows. 
These  reflected  a  large  percentage  of  the  window  light  to 
the  white  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  from  whence  it  was  de¬ 
flected  downward.  Light  furniture,  woodwork  and  walls 
helped  eliminate  shadows  and  bright  spots. 


A  Muporvisor  of  school  euNlodians  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Delaware.  His  duties  will  include  establishment  of 
training  programs  for  custodians,  which,  it  is  hoj)ed.  will 
lead  to  greater  custodial  efficiency  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  school  property. 


lO-foot  eoilinifM  aro  C'ommon  among  new  Wis¬ 
consin  schools,  the  Wisconsin  .Assn,  of  School  Boards  has 
reported.  At  first  permitted  only  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  the  10-foot  classroom  height  now  has  been  ofliciallv 
authorized  through  a  change  in  the  W  isconsin  State  Build¬ 
ing  Code.  Wisconsin  architects  estimate  that  the  lower 
ceiling  brings  up  to  a  5%  savings  in  construction  costs 
over  12-foot  ceilings,  and.  although  requiring  more  air 
changes  |jer  hour,  effects  economies  in  heating. 


Khnrior*  Nafor  flaffpoles  are  being  installed  on 
school  grounds  in  St.  Louis.  Of  aluminum,  the  new  poles 
are  15  feet  high,  will  replace  old-time  iron  poles,  some  of 
which  extended  60  feet  into  the  air.  The  new  equipment 
was  authorized  last  winter  after  a  rusted  iron  model 
crashed  down,  alerting  school  officials  to  the  potential 
danger  on  schoolvards. 


3Miseeiiany 


Firsif  corporation  in  flic  S.  —  and  for  that 
matter,  in  the  Western  hemisphere — celebrated  its  300th 
birthday  May  22.  Incorporated  as  “Harvard  College”  in 
1650  by  the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  Harvard  U.  is  the  forerunner  of  some  500.000 
U.  S.  educational,  religious,  charitable  and  business  organ¬ 
izations.  all  of  which  operate  under  corporate  charters. 


iVeir  Classroom  Material 


"Scholastic  Journalism"  ...  is  a  new  journalism 
text  for  high  school  classes.  It  was  wTitten  by  Earl 
E.  English  and  Clarence  W.  Hach,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Iowa  State  College  Press,  Ames. 

Forest  Fire  Prevention  Materials  .  .  .  available 
from  the  Amer.  Forest  Products  Industries.  1319 
I8th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  are  listed  in  a  I  • 
“1950  School  Bibliography,”  which  will  be  sent  to  ' 
teachers  upon  request.  Among  the  aids:  a  17-  by 
22-inch  two-color  poster  which  proclaims  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  current  slogan,  “Let’s  Keep  America  Green!” 

A  New  Edition  of  "Man  and  the  Motor  Car”  .  .  . 
for  use  in  high  school  driver  education  classes,  re¬ 
cently  has  been  announced  by  the  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion  Dept,  of  the  Assn,  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com¬ 
panies.  For  information,  write  the  association  at 
60  John  St..  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

First  Booklet  in  a  UN  Series  .  .  .  being  readied  by 
(Columbia  1.  Press,  is  "How  the  United  Nations 
Began.”  Other  pamphlets  will  deal  with  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Each  will  cost  15c. 

"Waves  of  Green”  ...  is  a  new  film  produced  by 
Dearborn  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  documenting  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  agriculture  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  scientists  and  farmers.  The  picture,  shown 
publicly  last  month  for  the  first  time  in  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  pays  heavy  tribute  to  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  for  their  part  in  the  promotion  of 
scientific  farming. 

For  Information  on  Pakistan  .  .  .  teachers  may 
write  to  the  I  .S.  State  Dept.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

It  has  a  five-page  bulletin  on  the  country,  offers  it 
without  charge. 

Educational  Films  in  Spanish  ,  .  .  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  may  be  obtained,  have  been  listed 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Dept,  of  Labor,  with  offices  at 
1881  Broadway.  New  York  23.  The  movies  all  are 
16  mm.,  concern  health  and  sanitation  primarily, 
but  some  are  feature  movies,  some  deal  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  government,  some  with  I'.  S.  geography. 

Experiments  in  Science  ,  .  .  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  grades  are  suggested  in  two  book¬ 
lets  recently  published  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers 
•Assn.  One  booklet  is  called  “The  World  of  Air”: 
the  other,  “The  W’orld  of  Water.”  The  two  cost  $I 
( together  t,  may  be  ordered  from  the  NEA,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W'.,  W’ashington  6,  D.C. 

"Our  Living  Declaration  of  Independence”  .  .  . 
is  one  of  six  new  films  announced  by  Coronet  last 
month.  Others:  “How  to  Develop  Interest,”  “The 
Renaissance,”  “Developing  Friendships,”  “Control 
Your  Emotions,”  “The  Plantation  System  in  Southern 
Life.” 

Revision  of  "Second-Year  Algebra”  .  ,  .  has  been 
announced  by  the  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son  5.  N.Y. 

Problem  Solving  ...  is  ."onsidered  in  a  new  “Life 
Adjustment”  booklet  of  Science  Research  Associates, 

228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4.  By  Robt.  H.  Sea¬ 
shore  and  A.  C.  Van  Dusen,  of  the  Dept,  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Northwestern  U.,  the  booklet  presents  a  six- 
step  method  that  can  be  used  effectively  by  young 
people  in  finding  solutions  to  difficult  situations. 
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